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THEODORE MOMMSEN' 



By Francis W. Kelsey 
University of Michigan 



No adequate life of Theodore Mommsen has yet been written. 
The reasons are not far to seek. His amazing productivity as a 
scholar continued almost to the age of eighty-six. When he died, 
not one of the associates of his early life was living, not one of the 
intimates of his middle life was still at work; there was no con- 
temporary whose memory spanned his career, who could with 
personal knowledge contribute a survey of it in its entirety. His 
range of work was so wide that in these times of narrow specializa- 
tion yoimger men, even eminent pupils, might well hesitate to 
essay the task of tracking out his activities in all fields, and of 
attempting a final estimate before time and the advance of knowl- 
edge should more thoroughly have sifted the products of his labors. 
He was, moreover, as candid a thinker and fearless a protagonist in 
the realm of politics as in that of science; owing to the rapid prog- 
ress of events in the fourteen years since he died, it is perhaps for- 
tunate for the person who shall be chosen to write his life that in 
accordance with the terms of his will his personal papers are to be 
withheld from public scrutiny until after 1933. 

However that may be, the lack of an authoritative biography, 
with data supported by selections from his voluminous correspond- 
ence, makes it difficult either to obtain a clear view of Mommsen 
at different periods of his life, or to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments about him which are foimd in the many brief sketches 
printed in the journals and, after his death, in the proceedings 
of the learned societies. These articles range from a gratulatory 

' The Research Club of the University of Michigan each year devotes a session to 
the commemoration of the life and works of some scientist whose investigations have 
strongly influenced the work in his field, and whose birth came a century, or a number 
of centuries, previously. At such a session in 191 7, in recognition of the centenary 
of Mommsen's birth, this paper was presented, together with a paper dealing with 
Mommsen's works by Professor H. A. Sanders {Classical Journal, XIII [1917], 177-85). 
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essay by Fritz Jonas, prepared in 1897 as a tribute in recognition 
of Mommsen's eightieth birthday, to more or less serious attempts 
to evaluate his work as that by Neumann in the Historische Zeit- 
schrijt for 1903, by Seeck in the Deutsche Rundschau, in the memorial 
address before the Berlin Academy by Hirschfeld, and the biograph- 
ical sketch by Hartmann.'^ Among older scholars in the classical 
field there is a vivid personal tradition with respect to Mommsen, 
enlivened by amusing stories of his absent-mindedness; some of 
these stories are now in print, but for the most part in journals 
published outside of Germany.^ The greatest drawback in attempt- 
ing to weave an intelligible narrative of his career is the lack of access 
to his letters. The few that are accessible in print are character- 
ized by such spontaneity, vigor, and intimacy of self-revelation 
as to imply that the publication of the correspondence as a whole 
would not only set out Mommsen's career in a clear light, but also 
be a contribution of value to the history of classical scholarship in 
his century .3 

Theodore Mommsen was born in Garding, a small town in the 
Dutchy of Schleswig, November 30, 1817. His father, a Frisian by 
birth, was a clergyman. As evidencing the narrow means of the 
family, we are informed that when he was born his father had a 
salary equivalent to about 600 marks, which was supplemented 
by the produce of a small holding of church land. When the boy 

" Published in the Biographisches Jahrbuch and Deutscher Nekrolog in 1906; 
reprinted in a small volume under the title Theodor Mommsen. Eine Uographiscke 
Skizze, mit einem Anhange: Ausgewdhlte poUtische Aufsdtze Mommsens. Gotha, 1908. 

2 As the Critic (New York), XLIV (1904), 64-70; the Outlook, LXXV (1903), 
631, 632, 824 (with portrait). A strildng portrait of Mommsen is published, with 
those of other classical scholars, by A. Gudeman, Imagines pMlohgorum (Leipzig, 191 1). 

3 In response to an inquiry regarding the disposition of Momma.en's letters, Profes- 
sor U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff , who is a son-in-law of Mommsen, lately wrote as 
follows: "Mommsen hat leider in seinem Testamente bestimmt, dass sein gesammter 
Nachlass dreissig Jahre nach seinem Tode der Oeffentlichkeit entzogen bleiben soil. 
Er ist daher von dem TestamentsvoUstrecker der koniglichen Bibliothek iibergeben, 
wo er unter strengem Verschlusse bleibt, Dort werden auch seine Briefe im Original 
oder in Abschriften gesammelt, und es sind nur vorher einige wenige hier und da 
veroffentlicht, die Sie kaum verfolgen konnen. Er hat auch Tagebucher aus seiner 
Jugend und von der ersten Reise hinterlassen. Ich habe diese und manche Corre- 
spondenz gelesen, die filr die ersten funfzig Jahre seines Lebens ergiebig sind, aber 
mitteilen lasst sich nichts." 
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was three years old, the father was appointed to a somewhat better 
charge at Oldesloe, in Holstein, where he labored as pastor until his 
death, in 185 1. 

The young Theodore and his brother Tycho, two years younger, 
were led to devote themselves to scholarship, we are told, by the 
teaching of their father, who inspired in them also a taste for 
poetry. So excellent was their instruction at home that both were 
admitted to the last year of the Christianeum, a type of Gymnasium, 
in Altona, opposite Hamburg, in 1834. On completing the regular 
course both were permitted to pursue an advanced course then 
offered under the name Selecta, the costs being defrayed by a 
scholarship fimd; and in 1838, on completing the advanced course, 
Theodore received a relatively large stipend, roughly correspond- 
ing with an American fellowship. In Altona he studied much Latin 
and Greek, but also theology, philosophy, rhetoric, German litera- 
ture, history, mathematics, physics, and the Danish, French, and 
English languages. An important factor in his development was a 
"Scientific Club" (AUonaer wissenschafilicher Verein), conducted 
by students, in which the exercises consisted largely in the inter- 
pretation of Latin authors, but included discussions of various 
themes as well. The titles of three student papers prepared by 
him, and showing the trend of his mind, are: "What Are the 
Requirements of a Good Biography?" "Geniuses Are a Necessary 
Evil"; "Why Is Much Criticism Harmful?" 

In the spriag of 1838 Mommsen entered the University of Kiel, 
enrolling himself as a student of law. Kiel, though a provincial 
university, then as afterward had in its faculty men of strong 
personaHty. Three of these seem in no small degree to have influ- 
enced the direction of young Mommsen's development, Burchardi, 
Osenbriiggen, and Otto Jahn. Burchardi had been a pupil of 
Savigny, whose studies in the Roman law early in the last century 
introduced a new epoch in the history of this subject. Osenbriiggen 
was a philologian, but with so strong leanings toward the legal 
side that afterward he became a member of the law faculty. Otto 
Jahn, a native of Kiel and only four years older than Mommsen, 
was also a philologian who, as a pupil of August Boeckh, had gained 
a broad view of the scope of classical philology and the close inter- 
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relationship between the study of the ancient languages and that 
of institutions and life. Jahn had, moreover, acquired a deep 
interest in the study of inscriptions. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that in his five years of 
residence at the University of Kiel, Mommsen's career as a scholar 
was definitely shaped. Law remained, to be sure, his first, we may 
almost say his professional, interest, and he recognized in Roman 
law the most important development of Roman civilization. 
Nevertheless he had reached the conviction that law cannot be 
rightly understood and interpreted as an isolated development, 
and that Roman law in particular, in order to be comprehended in 
its genesis and apphcation, must be illumined by the study of every 
aspect of the civilization of which it formed a part. Mommsen had 
furthermore a full appreciation of the value of inscriptions as first- 
hand evidence; and he had obtained an adequate equipment for the 
work of investigation. 

The interdependence of philological and legal studies, through 
which each group is enabled to contribute to the elucidation of the 
other, is now generally recognized. But we must not forget that 
this recognition is due in no slight measure to Mommsen's own 
labors and example, for when he took his Doctor's degree, in 1843, 
even public and private law were too often treated as if unrelated, 
while students of philology and law seemed to have nothing in 
common — a condition to which, in the face of the efforts of some 
broadminded deans, our American universities in too many cases 
have reverted. 

The university career of Mommsen was not, however, so 
absorbed in his chosen work as to exclude all other interests, nor 
was it lacking in the diversions of student life. He and his brother 
Tycho, who was also at Kiel, became close friends of Theodore 
Storm, the poet. As a result, the three students published in Kiel, 
in 1843, a- small volume of poems under the title Liederbuch dreier 
Freunde. In later life also, if we may anticipate for a moment, 
Mommsen occasionally wrote verse; and in 1879 he and Wilamowitz 
put forth in translation a collection of poems by the Itahan Carducci. 

Theodore Mommsen and Storm moreover formed a plan to 
collect the folk-songs and folk-tales of their region. This they 
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deemed a patriotic duty. The political affiliation of Holstein and 
Schleswig — whether the two dutchies should be more closely bound 
to Denmark, or joined to Prussia — was already a burning ques- 
tion. Mommsen ardently espoused the German side and joined 
with other students at Kiel in conducting a lively agitation in 
favor of union with Prussia. His participation in the pious task of 
assembling his country's folk-tales was prevented, however, by 
his long absence in Southern Europe. 

On receiving his degree Mommsen turned for self-support to 
teaching. The only opening that presented itself was a kind of 
dual position, in two girls' boarding-schools in Hamburg, where 
he gave instruction in geography, history, German literature and 
theme-writing, French, and Latin. As a teacher he was very 
successful and made friends both for himself and for the schools. 
He also wrote for the press, and frequently attended the theater 
in cormection with his newspaper work. 

In 1844 Mommsen was awarded a Danish stipend which 
enabled him to go to France and Italy. In Rome the German 
Archaeological Institute, founded in 1829, furnished an ideal 
working-place for scholars, and Mommsen soon found a helpful 
friend in Henzen, the second secretary. He had had in mind a 
plan to carry out a suggestion of Savigny and make in Italy a 
collection of inscriptions relating to Roman law; but this idea was 
soon abandoned in favor of the larger plan to gather up all Latin 
inscriptions in a single comprehensive publication. The suggestion 
of such a corpus had been made by Kellermann a few years before; 
the long and at times acrimonious strife over the handling of the 
project^ need not be discussed here. 

Three profitable years Mommsen spent in Italy, in some respects 
the happiest, if not relatively the most profitable, of his life. Being 
free to use his time as he pleased, he went from place to place mak- 
ing the acquaintance of scholars, hunting inscriptions, searching 
libraries; he became, as nearly as a northerner can become, himself 
an Italian. And in this period began his astounding fertility of 

'Summarized by Hirschfeld, Ahh. der Akad. zu Berlin (1904), pp. 6 ff . Cf. 
Harnack, Geschichte der konigUchen preuss. Ahademie zu Berlin, I, 772 ff., and goo ff.; 
Mommsen's full plan for the Corpus, matured in 1847, is published by Harnack in the 
same work, II, 522-40. 
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production. The list of his writings records more than eighty 
titles of publications — ^most of them naturally very short — that 
appeared while he was in Italy; this is an average of more than 
two articles a month for the entire time. 

The sojourn in Italy had several important results. In the 
first place, it estabhshed a relationship of intimacy with Italian 
scholars which continued for many years and which assured their 
fullest co-operation in any work requiring their assistance. In the 
second place, Mommsen was able to collect the inscriptions of the 
then kingdom of Naples in order to publish them in a way to furnish 
a model for the proposed Corpus. Again, in working over the 
Latin inscriptions he collected the inscriptions in the ancient dialects 
akin to Latin, and so prepared the way for their elucidation later. 
Finally, from his residence in Italy he gained a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the climate, country, and people, which later furnished a 
realistic background for his Roman history. 

Among the Italian scholars were two whose acquaintance 
proved of paramount importance to Mommsen — Bartolommeo 
Borghesi and Giovanni Battista de Rossi. Borghesi was a noble- 
man, born in 1781; he had devoted himself to scholarship, par- 
ticularly to inscriptions and coins, and was at the zenith of his 
powers and reputation. Mommsen visited him at San Marino, and 
in an enthusiastic letter tells us how no one in or outside of uni- 
versity circles had ever before so impressed him with weight and 
scope of learning. De Rossi, slightly younger than Mommsen, a 
man of brilliant intellect, was working in the catacombs and placing 
the interpretation of Christian inscriptions on a scientific basis; and 
no other scholar had so full a knowledge of the manuscripts con- 
taining epigraphic material. 

Leaving Italy in 1847, Mommsen found his homeland in a 
political ferment. For a time he turned journalist, working on 
the staff of the Schleswig-Holsteinische Zeitung. His labors as a 
newspaper man, however, were short; in 1848 he was called as an 
extraordinary professor of Roman law to the University of Leipzig. 
Here his warm friend Otto Jahn had been installed as a professor 
the previous year, and he soon became one of a small circle of con- 
genial friends; the best-known names in the circle, outside of 
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Jahn and Mommsen, are Moritz Haupt and Karl Reimer, the pub- 
lisher, who afterward became Mommsen's father-in-law. 

In the political upheaval that soon followed, though the friends 
were Liberals, not Radicals, their frankness of speech and their con- 
nection with a poUtical Deutscher Verein offended the Saxon 
government. Haupt, Jahn, and Mommsen were put under arrest; 
although cleared in court they were dismissed from their professor- 
ships on the ground that their conduct "had created a public 
scandal and that they had set a very bad example [ein sehr schlechtes 
Beispiel] for the academic youth." None of the men, however, was 
long without academic standing. In 1852 Mommsen was called to 
the law faculty of Zurich; the following year Jahn went to the 
University of Munich and Haupt to the University of Berlin. 
Reimer later sold out his business in Leipzig and went to Berlin. 

Though at Zurich Mommsen enjoyed the companionship of his 
former teacher Osenbriiggen and other good friends, he was not 
content; after a sojourn of only two years he gladly accepted a 
call to the University of Breslau, chiefly, we are told, because it 
brought him nearer to his homeland and to Berlin, where he still 
hoped to find adequate support for the publication of the Latin 
inscriptions. At Ziirich he finished the first volume of his Roman 
History. 

In Breslau Mommsen remained four years. The situation 
finally cleared for the publication of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions 
under his editorship, with the support of the Berlin Academy; 
and in 1857 he was called to the University of Berlin, where in the 
following year he became a member of the philosophical faculty. 
Here for forty-five years he continued to work, almost to the day of 
his death, November i, 1903. In addition to his duties as pro- 
fessor and as editor, on the death of Haupt, in 1874, he became 
secretary of the Berlin Academy. 

A lively impression of Mommsen's work as a professor is pro- 
duced when we read the reminiscences of his pupils in those first 
years m Berlin. Abstracted and oblivious to all surroundmgs as 
he often appeared outside the lecture-room, the moment he stood 
before his students all was changed; his slender form was animation 
itself, his method of presentation, though handicapped by a voice 
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not well adapted for lecturing, was earnest and clear. In his 
seminary he was patient to the limit in correcting papers for errors 
of fact and method; Seeck tells us how his first paper, large in 
generalities but small in substance (he was only nineteen when he 
wrote it), fared at Mommsen's hands. In the kindliest manner the 
master pointed out blunder after blunder, and Seeck went out into 
the night air with tears in his eyes; as soon as he was by himself 
he tore the manuscript to bits, and from that evening dated his 
rebirth as a student. 

But Mommsen's students above all prized those evenings in 
which, in accordance with the German custom, they met him less 
formally. Seeck writes: 

When about eight o'clock we left Mommsen's house, we went ordinarily 
to a Kneipe, nevertheless in most cases his lecture had so stirred us up that it 
continued to be the subject of ardent discussion and our student jollification 
got under way only at a late hour. And when he had us at the table, or — what 
pleased us even more — when he accepted our invitation to a Kneipe, those 
were glorious evenings! Conversation flew thick and fast, on political and 
economic questions, on literature and art; he knew everything, and he had a gift 
of pungent characterization, now with a fitting phrase seriously uttered, now 
with a stinging jest. From his example we learned that the historical scholar 
must work hard, to be sure, but that he must also take his nose out of his 
books and look with fresh eyes out into the world — if, at any rate, he would 
be a sound historian. And when our heads began to get hot, even as the 
moment drew near when the barriers of proper reserve seemed about to break, 
in the midst of the uproarious crowd Mommsen would continue to sit undis- 
turbed, laughing and joking like a young student. 

The picture of Mommsen at a Kneipe reminds one of Socrates at a 
symposium. 

Sharpness of tongue was characteristic of Mommsen at all times 
of life. In his earlier years at any rate he seems to have prided 
himself upon it; but we are told that he used his biting wit only in 
intercourse with those on the same or on a higher plane; in dealing 
with students he never resorted to sarcasm except when, as rarely 
happened, someone attempted to pass work not his own. Then, 
in accordance with the commendable German custom, phials of 
wrath were emptied and the would-be cheat in most cases never 
again darkened Mommsen's door. 
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I have dwelt thus upon Mommsen's conscientious discharge of 
his duties as a teacher because this side of his professional routine 
is so overshadowed by his services as an investigator that it is fre- 
quently lost sight of; and as old age came on he was naturally 
obliged more and more to relinquish work with students, so that 
those who went to him in the later years found things changed. It 
is also good and salutary for the soul to hold such an example before 
our eyes in these days, when research has become a word to conjure 
with, and many a university teacher has tried to excuse slipshod 
or inadequate work in his classroom on the ground that investigation 
is his primary concern. The breadth of human interest which 
Mommsen revealed in his relations with his students and his 
friends was no mean factor in his success as a historical investigator; 
it helped him to establish points of view outside himself, and to 
maintain a perspective. 

The value of Mommsen's contributions to learning is every- 
where recognized. Difficult it is, however, even when his bibliog- 
raphy of more than 1,500 titles has been analyzed, to comprehend 
the volume of his mental output, though the fullest account be made 
of the long period of sixty years of labor allotted to him after he 
took his degree. When a student in college I was fascinated by his 
Roman History, though even then I mistrusted the soundness of 
many of his conclusions. Later I worked through his Unteritalische 
Dialekte and thought I discovered that Mommsen was first and 
foremost a philologian, a historian only by accident. Later still, 
having occasion to attack his Roman Coinage, I was astonished at 
his range of vision and certainty of touch in dealing with so 
difficult material. Finally the course of my studies took me, not 
only to the Corpus of Latin inscriptions, but also to the legal and 
historical texts which he edited, to special articles in the journals and 
his Romische Forschungen, and his monumental works on public 
law. My sense of deep indebtedness to him is, I believe, shared by 
every working student of my age in the Latin field, no matter 
whether his special interests lie along Hterary or institutional lines; 
there is not an epoch of Roman Hterature or life to the illumination 
of which Mommsen did not contribute. 
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Nevertheless it may freely be conceded that Mommsen created 
no new department, that in all the range of his writings one will 
search in vain for the elaboration of a single thesis which can fairly 
be termed epoch-making. The fact is that when his contributions 
began, the pioneering in the classical field, as also in a large group 
of natural sciences, had been done. When, just before Mommsen's 
time, F. A. Wolf was delimiting and dividing the field of classical 
philology as a scientific whole, the botanist Antoine Laurent de 
Jussieu, dissatisfied with the classification proposed by Linnaeus, 
was developing the system of botanical nomenclature which forms 
the basis of that used generally today. Baron Cuvier, the founder 
of comparative anatomy, finished, his Anatomie comparee in 1805. 
About the same time Dalton worked out his doctrine of the atom, 
which made possible the development of a science of chemistry, and 
which, reinforced later by the law of the conservation of energy, 
became the foundation stone of a new physics. In the same period 
the Mecanique celeste of Laplace, which has profoundly influenced 
the progress of mathematical astronomy, was in course of publica- 
tion; and the great reflecting telescope of Sir WiUiam Herschel, 
mounted in 1789, was subjecting the heavenly bodies to a closer 
scrutiny than had previously been possible. As the origin of 
classical philology was only a phase of a general reaction, so its 
development formed a part of a larger scientific movement along 
constructive lines.' 

In this movement Mommsen was a foremost leader. As great 
immediate predecessors he had, in law, Savigny; in Roman history, 
Niebuhr; in linguistics, Bopp and Jacob Grimm; in epigraphy, 
Borghesi and August Boeckh; in numismatics, Eckhel and Borghesi; 
and in the handling of texts, Karl Lachmann. Mommsen's singu- 
lar merit lay in this, that in every department in which he worked, 
by the thoroughgoing accumulation of material and the use now of 
critical, now of constructive methods, he Hfted knowledge to a 
higher plane with respect to both soundness of content and com- 
pleteness of statement; his control of the most diverse sources 
made it possible for him always to do the part in the light of the 
whole. 

' Classical Philology, III (1908), 375. 
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The fruitfulness of Mommsen's long career as an investigator 
may chiefly be ascribed, I think, to the union of three elements 
rarely united in the same person: constructive imagination, which 
enabled him, not only to correlate things seemingly unrelated to the 
average mind, but to visualize with remarkable clearness; organiz- 
ing power, which made it possible for him patiently to amass, then 
set in order and utilize, an almost infinite sum and variety of data, 
and also utilize to the best advantage the co-operation of others; 
and finally, a capacity for hard work to which a parallel could not 
easily be found. That he was rapid in his mental processes and 
quick with the pen we know from the amount of manuscript which, 
year in year out, he made ready for the printer, and from the fact 
that he never had a secretary; he did everything himself. It is 
said that after he went to Berlin he worked regularly until two 
o'clock in the morning, and arose sufficiently early to catch the car 
at Charlottenburg in time to reach the University at eight o'clock. 

Even with such a mental equipment and capacity for toil 
Mommsen could hardly have compassed a life-work measuring so 
far beyond ordinary human limitations if he had not been exception- 
ally fortunate in his domestic life. From the time of their marriage, 
in 1854, Frau Mommsen, daughter of the publisher Reimer, with 
an intelligence equaled only by her devotion, planned and toiled to 
create for him an environment most favorable for his work. We 
may guess that the comfortable house in Charlottenburg where they 
lived was a part of her dower. Here with increasing solicitude, as 
the years went by, she looked after the famous scholar, striving 
by forethought to anticipate his wants, and by watchfulness to 
counteract the effects of his absent-mindedness, which constantly 
threatened his health through the neglect of precautions in the 
matter of dress. She was a model mother too in the rearing of a 
large famUy of children, of whom twelve, six sons and six daughters, 
survived him. 

But even before Mommsen had reached a great age his for- 
getfulness extended to matters more serious than dress. At the age 
of sixty-three he lost a part of his invaluable working library at 
Charlottenburg by fire; oral tradition has it that, standing on a 
stepladder, he pulled a large volume from an upper shelf, set the 
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lighted candle in its place, and began to read. Popular subscription 
restored, so far as possible, the volumes that were destroyed. 

In another iastance his forgetfulness turned out to the advan- 
tage of an American university. When Mommsen was preparing 
the manuscript of the tenth volume of the Corpus of Latin inscrip- 
tions, he copied a nimiber of inscriptions that had been collected by 
De Criscio, the scholarly parish priest of PozzuoU, the ancient 
Puteoli. He promised to send to De Criscio a copy of the published 
work, but the volume never came. In consequence De Criscio 
afterward refused to allow any German scholar to see either these 
inscriptions or others which he had collected. When, however, 
Walter Dennison, one of the first American students to be appointed 
to a fellowship in Rome, went to Pozzuoli, De Criscio readily gave 
him permission to study the stones;' thus was established that 
pleasant relationship which made it possible to bring to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan the collection of De Criscio while he was still 
hving, and so it has come about that this university possesses 
upward of 150 of the original stones which Mommsen copied and 
published. 

At the time of his death Monmisen was the most widely known 
scholar in the world, at least in humanistic lines. This reputation 
far beyond the pale of his technical studies we may attribute to 
three things: the vogue of his Roman History, which became a 
popular work in the best sense; his participation in political 
discussion, with keen observations upon both national and inter- 
national affairs, which attracted world-wide attention; and the 
picturesqueness of his appearance as an old man, which endeared 
him to the people of Berlin and made him much talked about every- 
where. And yet, in the future the Roman History will be rela- 
tively unimportant among the items on which the final estimate 
of his work by scholars will rest. Brilliant as it is in point of style, 
stimulating and clarifying as the work will continue to remain, 
in the latter part, where it deals with the decline of the Roman 
Republic, it is vitiated by the adoption of a viewpoint established 
in the light of German political conditions in the early fifties of the 
nineteenth century; and this viewpoint is supported by untenable 

' American Journal of Archaeology (1898), pp. 373 fif. 
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interpretations of the characters of Caesar, Cicero, andPompey, 
which Mommsen, oddly enough, took over in the main from the 
studies of the unimaginative Drumann. 

As a broad-minded patriot Mommsen in his earlier years yearned 
for the imification of Germany under a constitutional- monarchy 
such as that of England. In later life elected to the Prussian 
Reichstag on a Liberal platform, he opposed the drastic measures 
of Bismarck with such directness of speech that Bismarck sued 
him for libel. He made his own defense and was acquitted, retiring 
afterward from active participation in politics. This is not the 
place to discuss at length the attitude of Mommsen either toward 
the problems of German politics or toward our problem at the 
time of the Civil War, when he ardently sided with the North; 
toward England at the time of the Boer War, when he strongly 
criticized her course;' or toward us again, at the time of the 
Spanish War, when, as we are told by Andrew D. White,'' the 
vehemence of his criticism of the United States led to temporary 
coolness between the American ambassador and the distinguished 
scholar. 

On the whole, we caimot justly charge Mommsen with incon- 
sistency in his political Hfe. If, however, he had spent as many 
years in England as he spent in Italy he would surely have gained 
a clearer understanding of the workings of that type of govern- 
ment which he so much admired, and both the viewpoint of his 
Roman History and his later judgments of international affairs 
must have been quite different. By temperament a partisan, warm 
in his affections and strong in his antagonisms, in politics as in 
scholarship he nevertheless strove to maintain an attitude of reason- 
ableness and an open mind; he was large-hearted and sincere. 

In a generation of notable scholars Theodore Mommsen was 
the most notable. Upon a temperament as sensitive as that of an 
artist were superimposed, as it were, prodigious intellectual power 
and a restless, inexhaustible energy. Mommsen had also the gift of 
friendship, richly imparted to a close circle. In the amount of 
intellectual product put forth in written form he probably sur- 
passed any other scholar of either ancient or modern times. 

' Sidney Whitman, Contemporary Review, LXXXIV (1903), 866 ff. 

^Autobiography, II, 177-78. 



